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Proceedings at Philadelphia, December, i88y.. xlix 

The next communication presented was by President Henry E. 
Shepherd (College of Charleston) on 

12. A Study of Lord Macaulay' s English* 

[In the absence of the writer, the paper was read by Professor 
Felix E. Schelling (University of Pennsylvania).] 

Discussion. — Professor Th. W. Runt (Princeton College) : We 
have scarcely heard enough of this paper to give us a basis for dis- 
cussion. Every one is familiar with the writing and the style of 
Macaulay and each has his opinion, but enough of the paper has 
been read to give us its gist and to open the discussion. I do not 
know that there is any other prominent English prose author so diffi- 
cult to fix in his proper position as Macaulay. I do not know that 
there is one about whom there is so much difference of opinion 
among intelligent people. I have my own view. We must all admit 
that Macaulay is a popular author ; his books have been read to a 
large extent, but popularity is not the only mark of successful author- 
ship. An author may be popular and not occupy a very high posi- 
tion. Macaulay is a readable author but readableness is not a 
necessary mark of distinction. 

There are two or three distinctive marks of excellence in Macaulay. 
One is copiousness of diction. Another distinctive feature of Ma- 
caulay's style is its clearness. Few readers find difficulty in under- 
standing it. This is one great reason that he has been read so much. 
It is difficult to find in Macaulay an ambiguous sentence or an in- 
volved structure ; he is remarkable for his narrative and descriptive 
style. Few have been so marked by a narrative and descriptive style 
in conjunction as has Macaulay. These points must, I think, be 
conceded with reference to the excellence of Macaulay. 

I wish to emphasize some of the defects in the works of Macaulay. 
I have referred to these in a treatise on the subject and have nothing 
new to offer. I will reiterate the statements there made. Speaking 
of the copiousness of Macaulay, I think that he is too copious, 
he is repetitive. He is what I would call a verbose writer. He tells 
us too much. He passes beyond the proper point. He states a 
point more than once and the reader becomes wearied by the repe- 
tition of the statement. He lacks condensation. Another radical 
defect is what I would call excessive word painting, an excess of the 
graphic style, paying so much attention to portraiture. I think that 
he carries this to excess, especially in history, for the description of 
events. — If I were asked what I regarded as the distinctive defect in 
Macaulay's style, I should reach it best in this way by stating that I 
think he had a false theory of what style is. This may strike you as 
a strange remark. What I mean is this. He emphasizes what De 
Quincy calls the mechanology and does not sufficiently emphasize 
the organology. He emphasizes the form and does not sufficiently 
emphasize the thought behind the form. Macaulay will do anything 

*Cf. Transactions in present volume for the full paper. 
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to obtain an antithesis. He is bound to secure the antithesis in spite 
of the thought behind it. What is style ? My interpretation is that it 
is the formulation of, or expression of, a thought for the sake of the 
thought and not for the sake of the form. In the case of Macaulay 
it is the expression not for the sake of the thought but for the sake of 
the form. I have never received any intellectual impulse from it at all. 
He is a readable author and in a sense instructive with reference to 
history. I enjoy reading him, but have never been stimulated mental- 
ly by it. 

Professor J. M. Hart (University of Cincinnati) : In the main I 
agree with what Professor Hunt has said, in giving his estimate of 
Mac aula y. I cannot derive any pleasure, nor I think profit from 
Macaulay. I should not assign the same reasons that Professor 
Hunt has done. For years I was in the habit of teaching Macaulay 
in this way ; it consisted in reading Macaulay's celebrated review of 
Crofer's review of Bosworth, and then reading Carlyle's review 
of the same book. Nothing will reveal the thinness of Macaulay's 
style more than placing him alongside of Carlyle. Carlyle began 
writing as Macaulay did. He began as an euphuist, that is he paid 
more attention to the structure of the sentence and the order of words 
than to the thoughts themselves. That is he paid attention to the 
mechanology rather than to the organology. In literature words are 
organisms. We want not a word, but precisely the word. As has 
been said there are many ways of doing a thing, but only one way of 
doing it well. So in a sentence there is only one word that expresses 
the exact sense. This is where Carlyle is strong and where Ma- 
caulay is weak. — Another fault with Macaulay is that he is like 
super-heated steam. Everything is urged beyond the average. It 
is not enough for Macauly to say of a writer " he is good," " he is 
poor " or "he is weak," but " he is the best," " he is the worst " or 
"he is the weakest" writer that he has known. I went over the 
subject carefully when I was reading Carlyle and Macaulay. 

I think that the secret lies in this. Professor Hunt states that 
Macaulay had a false view of style. I agree with this, but I should 
put it differently. I would echo a remark of Matthew Arnold, 
who at present seems to be in disfavor. He says of Emerson that 
he writes with his eye on the object, while others write with the eye 
not upon the object, but upon the reader. Macaulay writes as it 
were with some one looking over his shoulder saying " How well you 
have done it." 

Professor H. Wood (Johns Hopkins University): When I read 
the title of this paper I expected that an attempt would be made to 
explain and illustrate Macaulay by himself. He was evidently not 
at one with the style of his own age and that would seem to mark 
him out for special treatment from an analytical stand-point. I was 
disappointed at not hearing anything of that sort, but perhaps it 
would have been given in the illustrations. I also missed a reference 
to some valuable literature upon the subject, as for instance Hume on 
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Macaulay. In regard to the explanation of Macaulay from outside 
sources, the arguments were not fully stated. His relation to Burke 
was not clearly stated. With reference to what has been said in 
regard to euphuism, no definition was given of that tendency or 
quality of style and I think that in the present state of knowledge it 
would be better to omit that term in considering either Macaulay or 
Carlyle. I beg leave to state that the choice of words was a dis- 
tinctive feature in euphuism because parascenic antithesis was there 
the marked element. If you have an adjective in one half of the 
sentence beginning with /, you have another adjective or noun 
beginning with p in the other half of the sentence. That led to a 
most unfortunate choice of words. In this respect, I do not see that 
properly speaking there is any relation between euphuism and Ma- 
caulay. 

Professor J. M. Hart (University of Cincinati) : When I spoke 
of euphuism and euphuistic, I did not apply the terms with a special 
significance with regard to the choice of words but I meant to imply 
that Carlyle and any good writer uses his words carefully to de- 
scribe the thought, or to express the object whereas euphuistic writ- 
ing consists in the use of words and adjectives to jingle with some- 
thing else. Macaulay uses words and qualifying terms not because 
they convey the exact shades of meaning, but because they fit with 
other words. 

Professor William A. Houghton (New York University): It 
strikes me that we are losing sight of what is due to Macaulay. I 
agree with what Professor Porter, of Yale College, says : Ma- 
caulay is an excellent author to put into the hands of a yoUng man 
just beginning the study. In the same line, it may be stated that 
Matthew Arnold in discussing Macaulay says that when people 
first begin to lead an intellectual life and to feel that they should do 
something beyond attending to their ordinary every-day business, 
you will find them buying Macaulay. In every house in Australia 
along with Pilgrim's Progress and the Bible, you will find Macaulay. 
As to obtaining intellectual stimulus from him, I can say that when 
young, I found Macaulay fascinating but I feel that I have out-grown 
this. I was surprised in listening to the paper not to hear some 
reference to Macaulay's indebtedness to Dr. Johnson. I think that 
a good deal of his antithetical tendencies is to be traced to that 
source. 

Professor Albert H. Smyth, of Philadelphia, next followed with 
a paper on 

13. American Literature in the Class-room.* 

Discussion. Professor A. H. Tolman (Ripon College) : There 
is pleasure in listening to an author who makes himself so clear with 
reference to American literature in the high-school and academy 
class-room, to American literature in the College class-room and to 

*Cf. Transactions in present volume for the full paper. 



